THE  FOUR  GEORGES
Britain pulled through in spite of her unpreparedness for
war on the new scale introduced by the French Revolu-
tion. If the campaigns in Flanders ended in disaster, it
was at least as much our allies' fault as our own, and at
sea a long series of victories proved that whatever the
hardships to which British sailors were subjected, the
latter could give as good an account of themselves as
ever in face of an enemy. The "glorious" First of June,
Cape St. Vincent, Camperdown, and the Nile all awake
memories that are among the most glorious in the
national annals. Unhappily, at this juncture the obsti-
nacy of George III deprived England for some years of
the services of the great minister under whom she had
weathered the storm.
Pitt realized that if the Union was to be a success
equality of rights must be granted to Roman Catholics,
but he had reckoned without the King and the treachery
of at least one of his colleagues. The procedure he pro-
posed to adopt was to secure the approval of the Cabinet
for the necessary measure of relief, and then to discuss the
matter with the Sovereign. Unfortunately, when the
notices for the meeting of the Cabinet went out Lord
Loughborough, the Lord Chancellor, was in attendance
on the King at Weymouth, and he at once set to work to
ingratiate himself with George by exciting his prejudices
against Pitt's proposals. Loughborough was an extremely
supple politician, and was admirably portrayed by
Churchill:
Adopting arts by which, gay villains rise
And reach the heights which honest men despise;
Mute at the Ear and in the Senate loud.
Dull 'mong the dullest, proudest of the proud,
A pert prim prater of the Northern race,
Guilt in his heart, and famine in his face.
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